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to be due to the bite of the insect rather than to the 
emission by it of unpleasant matter. The Ocypus was 
eaten by the Mynah. 

The red soldier-beetle was seized by one mouse, which, 
however, left the abdomen. It was refused by another, 
which was feeding rather poorly at the time ; though the 
same animal, immediately afterwards, killed and partly 
ate a house-fly. This beetle was eaten by the toads. We 
did not offer it to the Mynah. 

The dung-beetle ( Geotropes stercorarius) was offered 
only to the toads. It was apparently too large and 
strong for them. 

Among Hymenoptera, only one Bomb us (terreslris ) was 
offered to the mice : they seemed afraid to touch it. We 
were surprised at this, in the face of Darwin’s fact of 
field-mice attacking nests of Bombi. The Mynah ate 
wasps greedily. The toads readily took wasps and bees 
( Megachile, Apis , Bombus), only occasionally refusing the 
large queens of the Bombi. They were often stung, but 
did not seem to suffer from this, since they would take 
three or four of the insects in succession. 

We were not fortunate enough this year to take any of 
the Chrysididas. Experiments should certainly be made 
with these. 

Of Lepidoptera, the Mynah was offered Pieris rapes 
and Vanessa icrticce. It would eat both ; but greatly 
preferred the latter. We gave the mice Pier ides rain% 
and napi, Vanessa urticce, Tryphcena pronuba, some 
other (dull-coloured) Noctua , and some Geometrce. All 
were eaten. Pieris rapee, Vanessa urticce , Bryophila 
perla , Plusia gamma, and several other (dull-coloured) 
moths, were offered to the toads. Two specimens of the 
Bryophila were eaten ; but the other insects were almost 
invariably unregarded. This appeared to us to require 
explanation, as the other animals ate butterflies and moths 
so readily. We kept our toads in an open enclosure ; 
and were therefore obliged to mutilate the wings of the 
insects given them. The consequence was that these 
either fluttered violently or remained perfectly stationary ; 
and toads do not seem to take food under either of these 
conditions. 

The silkworm moth was taken by the mice ; to which 
alone we offered it. 

The swallow-tail moth ( Urapteryx sambucaria ), of 
which we only obtained one specimen, was eaten by a 
mouse. 

Green and brown larva: were taken greedily by the 
Mynah and toads. The latter also ate the bright-coloured 
caterpillars of Pieris sp. (rapee f), and any hairy cater¬ 
pillars that were offered them. Among them was that of 
Orgyia antiqua. In one case a hairy caterpillar was not 
swallowed till two or three attempts had been made to 
secure it. No hairy caterpillars were offered to the other 
animals. 

Some bright orange-coloured larvae, with black heads— 
found feeding, in a web, on hawthorn—were readily eaten 
by the toads and by one mouse. Another mouse (feeding 
poorly) refused them. 

A scarlet-and-black bug was eaten by the toads ; as 
also was the lace-wing fly ( Chrysopa perld). Neither 
insect was offered to the other animals, * 

Three sword-tailed grasshoppers were readily eaten by 
a mouse. 

_ Blatta orientalis was eaten by the toads. We did not 
give it to the mice. The Mynah for a long time refused 
it, and only took it finally in the dearth of other insects. 
The same holds good, in its case, of Lumbricus 
terrestris. 

A few centipedes were given to the mice and the Mynah. 
These were never eaten ; though the mice, in one case, 
eagerly seized and killed a large specimen. We offered 
small frogs to the Mynah, which seized, but did not eat 
them ; leaving them apparently unhurt. The toads eat 
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—though with some difficulty—small newts ; which a 
water tortoise (Emys sp.) will not take. 

E. B. Titchenek. 

F. Finn. 

A young heron (Ardea cinerea), which takes frogs 
freely, killed, but did not eat, a common toad. 

A water-tortoise (Emys sp.), though it eats small frogs, 
will not touch a toad. E. B. Titchenek. 

Zeuzera cesculi was offered to a prairie owl at the 
Zoological Gardens ; and though eagerly seized, left alive 
after considerable examination. Queen ants were taken 
by toads and by the common lizard (Lacerta vivifiara). 

F. Finn. 


THE PROGRESS OF BIOLOGY IN CANADA. 

E have before us the official account of the 
formal opening of the new building of the 
Biological Department of the University of Toronto, 
on December 19 last. The building is a substantial 
stone one in Scottish Norman style, replete with the 
most modem fittings and accessories; and the lecture 
hall, which may be approached independently of the 
main edifice, is benched to seat a minimum audience 
of 250. The work of the institution is presided over by 
Prof. R. Ramsay Wright. The classes in biology are said 
to be among the largest in the University, and the ex¬ 
cellence of the new' arrangements and teaching appliances 
elicited, at the opening ceremony (from Prof. Osier, an 
old student of the parent college), the remark that “ it is 
possible for one to live through a renaissance, similar 
perhaps in kind, less important in degree, than that” 
directed against mediaeval thought. May this be justified ! 
Certain it is that the biological work now in progress in 
Toronto was begun undermost auspicious circumstances. 

Prof. Ramsay Wright is well-known and respected in 
this country and, at the opening of his new building, 
allegiance was sworn him by Minot and other biologists 
of the New World whose published researches, like his 
own, rank high in contemporary literature. Investigations 
like those upon the spiracular cleft of Ganoids, the 
nervous system of the tadpole’s epiderma and of the 
liver, which his school has given to the world, are not to 
be easily matched as thoroughgoing and honest pieces of 
work. They denote a high standard of attainment, and 
one which, in face of the inanities of certain trans- 
Atlantic workers of another type, must be maintained if 
the biological brotherhood of * the New World is to hold 
its own. 

The Biological Department of the University of Toronto 
exists in connection with a Medical School, and it is there¬ 
fore not surprising to find signs of a leaning towards 
bacteriology and those allied branches of study which, as 
being furthered by Mentschnikoff and his pupils, by 
Darier, Podwyssozki, Neisser, Ruffer, Macallum, and 
others, are just now assuming a revolutionary phase. 
Indeed, the key-note was struck by Prof. Wright in the 
peroration to his opening address, in which he said that 
“not only bacteria, but low forms of animal life furnish 
important pathogenic organisms.” We rejoice in this the 
more, now that an outcry against the biological training 
of the surgeon-student is being raised at home, by persons 
who clamour for the restoration of an apprenticeship 
system. From the utterances of distinguished medical 
experts made at the Toronto ceremony, it is certain that 
this proposal will meet with no response from the New 
World. 

The Biological Institute of Toronto is detached from 
the main University building. The latter was, on Feb¬ 
ruary 14 last, almost wholly destroyed by fire. During 
the preparations for the annual conversazione , a wooden 
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tray covered with lighted lamps fell to pieces, while being 
carried ; a lamp was upset, and, although the burning 
mass was heroically carried towards the exterior by the 
Sub-Curator and a caretaker, the building, its valuable 
contents, museums, and books, were for the most 
part destroyed. Prof. Wright has been for some 
months on a tour of inspection in Europe, seeking, 
among other things, gifts of specimens and books. Truly, 
our Canadian brethren do not deserve these unless 
better able to take care of them than in the past. Prof. 
Wright assures us that such will be the case, and, on his 
behalf, we appeal to specialists and others who may be 
possessed of duplicates, and to those who may be other¬ 
wise willing, to help. The position is one which threatens 
to injure seriously the educational prospects of a rapidly 
advancing country to which we, at home, are much 
beholden ; and it calls for combined action, by which 
alone a loss such as that we deplore can be made good. 


NOTES. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society of Austral¬ 
asia, held at Melbourne on August 22, a letter from Sir Thomas 
Elder was read, in which he offered to bear the entire cost of an 
expedition to the unexplored regions of Australia. A report on 
the question of Antarctic exploration was also submitted to the 
meeting. In this report it was stated that public interest in the 
subject had been revived by the announcement that Baron A. E. 
Nordenskiold, after a conference with his friend, Baron Oscar 
Dickson, had consented to take the command of an expedition 
to the South Polar regions, on the condition that the Australian 
colonies contributed a sum of ^5000 towards the expenses, 
Baron Dickson having offered to advance the other moiety, or 
whatever more might be necessary. “ The offers were cordially 
accepted, and the Antarctic Committee felt itself justified in 
making the necessary arrangements without delay for collecting 
the amount to be contributed by the Australasian colonies. The 
Council of the Society had passed resolutions recognizing a 
national duty in the exploration of the Antarctic regions, es¬ 
pecially that portion lying opposite to Australasia, pledging 
itself to use its influence in promoting the enterprise, and giving 
authority to head a subscription list in aid of the Swedish- 
Australian Exploration Fund with a donation of ^200 from the 
Society’s funds. It would appear from the hearty reception 
accorded to the proposals of the Antarctic Committee that the 
latter might rely upon the energetic co-operation of all the 
scientific societies of Australasia, and thus be enabled to collect 
the amount of the contribution promised towards defraying the 
expenses of the combined Swedish and Australian Exploring 
Expedition to the South Polar Regions.” The report on being 
put to the meeting was “ received with acclamation.” 

An expedition to Greenland will start from Denmark next 
year, under the command of Lieutenant Ryder, to investigate 
the east coast between lat. 66° and 73°. 

Prof. Edward Hull, F.R.S., has severed his connection 
with the Geological Survey of Irelan d, of which he has been 
Director for nearly 21 years. The one- inch geological survey of 
Ireland having been completed, the staff has been reduced. The 
Dublin Daily Express, commenting on Prof. Hull’s retirement, 
says he takes with him “the best wishes of his colleagues, who 
will retain a vivid recollection of the consideration, kin dness, 
and sympathy which he ever manifested towards them.” 

The India Store Department lately sent to the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, specimens of oak-staves which had formed part of a beer- 
barrel. The barrel was made in the early part of 1889, filled 
with malt liquor in the autumn, and shipped with others as 
Government stores in March 1890 to Calcutta. The contents 
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were spoiled, and the authorities at Calcutta reported that some 
casks were found to have been attacked by wire-worm or 
borer. Were the casks unsound when shipped from this country, 
or had they been attacked on board ship during the voyage out ? 
The matter was submitted to Mr. W. F. H. Blandford, Lec¬ 
turer on Entomology at the Indian Civil Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill; and his report, which embodies the results of 
much ingenious labour, is published in the new number of the 
Kew Bulletin. “Notwithstanding the somewhat scanty mate¬ 
rial that was available,” says the Bulletin, “Mr. Blandford has 
very skilfully traced the cause of the injury, and probably also 
identified the particular insect concerned. Further, he has 
shown that the injury to the wood had occurred before it was 
worked up into barrels, although, owing to the very minute 
holes made by the insects, it was almost impossible to detect 
their presence. ” Other subjects dealt with in this number of the 
Bulletin are : prickly pear in South Africa, Jarrah timber, treat¬ 
ment of mildew on vines, cultural industries in West Africa, and 
economic plants of Madagascar. 

Mr. Cecil Carus-Wilson writes to us that he has recently 
invented a luminous crayon for the purpose of enabling lecturers 
to draw on the blackboard when the room is darkened for the 
use of the lantern. He hopes that the invention may prove of 
value not only to lecturers who use a lantern, but also (in an¬ 
other form) to those students who wish to take notes. 

Mr. Robert Swordy, of Dryburn Cottage, Durham, sends 
us a letter which has been printed in the Durham County Ad¬ 
vertiser, giving an account of a toad (Bufo vulgaris ) which he 
recently saw crawling out of the Bond Wood at Aykleyheads. 
The muscles of the toad’s body were (as usual) arranged in such 
a fashion that the back of the toad looked like minute nodules 
of dark gravel embedded in a damp path below trees; but 
what seemed to Mr. Swordy most remarkable was that on the 
top of this gravel-like arrangement of muscles there was spread 
a mesh or network of very fine lichen, with oval-shaped leaves 
of a lightish green colour, connected more or less to each other 
by a hair-like process of stems. This lichen spread irregularly 
over the toad’s back, and odd sprays of it were also to be seen 
on the legs and upper surfaces of the feet. “Now,” says the 
writer, “had the toad been in its regular haunts under the trees 
and shrubs, with this wonderful counterfeit of gravel and pro¬ 
tective colouring, it would have been almost impossible to 
discriminate its form from the dark gravel, lichens, moss, wood- 
sorrel, and dead leaves of the place, and I doubt not that this 
animal’s unobtrusive attire would aid it materially in capturing 
the insects necessary for its sustenance.” Mr. Swordy encloses 
photographs of the toad sitting on a section of lichen-coloured 
grave! path, taken from near the spot where he found it. 

Messrs. Thos. J. Syer and Co. inform us that they have, 
at 45 Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, London, a class-room 
in which are taught, practically, various trades, such as car¬ 
pentry, cabinet-work, wood-carving, &c. The winter session 
is said to have been very successfully opened, and Mr. Syer, 
who acts as principal, invites anyone who may be interested in 
the subject to visit the room, and see the work in progress. 

A WORK! on art among the Dayaks of Borneo, by Alois 
Raimund Hein, has been issued at Vienna. The publisher is 
Alfred Holder. 

Mr. William P. Collins, scientific bookseller, has issued 
a Catalogue (No. 24) of miscellaneous scientific books. 

The next meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society will be 
held on Wednesday, the 15th inst., at 8 o’clock, when the fol¬ 
lowing papers will be read .-—Note on a new type of Foramini- 
fer, by H, B. Brady ; new method of demonstrating intercellular 
protoplasmic continuity, by P. C. Waite ; and, simple form of 
warm stage for the microscope, by F. Dowdeswell. 
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